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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ GEORGE FOX AND THE QUAKERS.” 


There are, perhaps, few of the thoughtful 
members of our Society, at least of the elder 
portion who are leaders, but are acquainted 
with the leading facts connected with its rise, 
recorded as they are in the early and later 
histories. Then, too, of latter time these his- 
tories and biographies have been searched by 
contributors to the different Friends’ periodi- 
cals for facts and sketches which needed but 
to be placed in the light of modern thought 
and modern language to attract the attention 
of some younger readers who turn from “a 
musty old book” It is not, therefore, to out- 
siders who write concerning our Religious 
Society that we need look for any new facts 
respecting its history, though we are some- 
times indebted to such for introducing us to 
an old acquaintance improved by a new 
dress. 

But we listen with peculiar interest to 
what a man of large reading and culture, 
and a generalizing mind has to say in regard 
to that portion of the church to which we 
are naturally most attached, especially if he 
be one who sees in the various forms of reli- 
ea thought the workings of that Divine 

irit which is ever striying to lead men out 
of error and superstition into the light of life 
and love. Imbibing something of his broad 
catholic spirit, we find our sectarian narrow- 
ness rebuked, and in the picture presented of 
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what the Society of Friends aims to teach, 


are humbled in the consciousness of how far 
as individuals we come short of it. 

These thoughts have arisen on reading 
James Freeman Clarke’s book, “ Events and 
Epochs in Religious History,” in which he 
gives a sketch of some “of the great think- 
ers and heroes of faith, around whose lives, 
as on an axis, the history of human life has 
turned, and who have sometimes directed the 
main currents of human thought through 
many centuries.” 

The book is composed of a course of lec- 
tures given by the author in the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston. He says, truly, “There is 
nothing more interesting to us than the reli- 
gious experience of those great souls who 
have helped to lead the human race up 
nearer to God.” 

In the chapter entitled “George Fox and 
the Quakers” he says: “After the mystics 
whom we considered in our last lecture the 
Quakers follow very naturally. These are 
the English mystics—mystics adapted to the 
nature of the English mind. The English, 
the most practical of nations, must take their 
mysticism in a practical way, embodied in a 
sect, with its creed, forms and modes of wor- 
ship. Mysticism in England must form into 
line and drill according to the English meth- 
ods. Other mystics have been satisfied with 
lonely communion with God. The English 
mystics naturally build meeting-houses, or- 
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ganize societies, make, proselytes, send out 
missionaries, write arguments, reply to criti- 
cisms. Accordingly, this is the form which 
mysticism took in England. The New Jeru- 
salem of Swedenborg, which he himself re- 
garded not as a new sect, but as a leaven to 

ermeate all sects, was in England not put 
into the meal, but into one corner of the 
bread trough by itself. This seems unfortu- 
nate, for it has probably limited the spread 
o° the’ truths contained in that noble doc- 
trine. In like manner the truths of Quak- 
erism have been restrained in their influence 
by the formation of the Society of Friends 
as another sect. 

“Whatever the cause of this check, it is 
strange to see that the early Quakers antici- 
pated, two hundred years ago, the reforms 
which are only being carried out to-day. In 
an age when all men thought human slavery 
a reasonable, just and Christian institution, 
the Friends bore their testimony against it. 
War, then as now, was believed a necessary 
evil; but the Friends called it a sin in which 
no Christian man should take part, either by 
military service or by paying taxes to sup- 
port the army. Quakers first believed in 
equal rights for womeu, allowing them to 
speak and preach in public. They were 
from the beginning consisteat non-resistants 
and consistent abolitionists, opposing also 
that system of judicial oaths which has made 
some forms of perjury a common matter. 
They protested against the system of capital 
punishments which then made death the pen- 
alty for so many petty crimes. They pro- 
tested against imprisonment for debt, which 
has only been abolished in Massachusetts 
within our memory. They protested against 
extravagance and waste, vanity and idle lux- 
ury; the senseless changes of fashion, and 
all falsehood in act or speech. 

“ How startling in those days, when the 
Reformation in England was like a young 
chicken still carrying about its shell on its 
back, were the daring religious reforms of 
this Society—its denunciation of a hireling 
ministry ; its rejection of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; its making the authority of 
the Bible subordinate to that of the personal 
interior conviction of each soul; its declara- 
tion that men can be saved, in all religions, 
by means of the inward light, ‘ which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world’; 
its rejection.of all the traditions of the 
Church ; its criticisms on what are called the 
essential doctrines of Christianity! The 
Quakers do not now alarm the world, because 
it is seen that their beliefs are not likely to 
spread widely; but, in the beginning, when 
their doctrines were rapidly extending on all 
sides, and no one knew ‘to what this might 





grow,’ no wonder they were attacked, reviled 
and hated—as, unhappily for the memory of 
our Puritan Fathers, they were persecuted 
here in Boston.” ae 

After giving a rapid but appreciative 
sketch of some of the principal events in the 
life of George Fox, the writer remarks: “The 
Quakers grew rich, for the meek inherit the 
earth in the long run, but the Society of 
Friends has remained small, it does not grow. 
It has had a noble record. It has set an ex- 
ample of many of the best Christian virtues 
—honesty, peace, toleration, charity. It has 
encouraged education, taken care of its poor, 
avoided extravagance in dress and other ex- 
penses. It has practiced and taught simpli- 
city of manners, equality and human brother- 
hood, freedom for all. It has done better 
still—it has produced some of the best men 
and women. The common life of the Qua- 
ker homes is full of sweetness and strength ; 
and if we ask for anything more distin- 
guished, such names as Whittier and Lucre- 
tia Mott immediately suggest themselves. 

“ But the Society of Friends has not grown 
as a sect, and does not grow, and so seems to 
lack one element of life. It is also wanting 
in elasticity, receptivity and a desire for pro- A 
gress. Protesting in its origin against all 
forms, it has been one of the most formal of 
societies. Perhaps the explanation is, that 
it was not meant to be a church or sect, but 
a leaven to influence other sects. In that 
sense its influence has been great and benefi- 
cial.” 

Eighth month, 1883. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF OUR RELIGIOUS MEET- 
INGS. 


As this subject has claimed the serious at- 
tention of several of our yearly meetings within 
the past year, it may not be inopportune for 
some of us who were prevented from attending 
any of those gatherings, to express the interest 
which we feel in the concern. 

A Friends’ Meeting, different from any 
other religious assembly, must depend very 
much upon the state of mind of each indi- 
vidual composing it. If all were solemnly 
impressed with a sense of the important ob- 
ject for which they are convened, the meet- 
ing would soon be gathered into stillness, 
inwardly as well as outwardly, and all would 
feel that it was good to be there. But those 


who are seeking to be entertained, or whose 
minds are dwelling upon outward things, are 
as heavy weights upon the burden-bearers ; 
and hence it is that the spiritually-minded 
often have to suffer for the state of the meet- 
On the other hand there are many 
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whose voices have never been heard in a| 
meeting for worship, but who are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, and whose 
minds are so gathered into stillness that an 
influence emanates from them which can be 
felt even by the worldly and the giddy. Many 
of us can testify that we have been thus 
influenced, by sitting in silence with devout 
worshipers. in this way children are often 
brought to experience sweet peace of mind, 
before they are old enough to define what it 
is, or to know whence it proceeds. 

But in order to enjoy this internal quietude, 
we must seek for it oftener than twice in the 
week, and at other times than when assembled 
for public worship. We have often been 
advised not to delve too deeply in worldly 
pursuits on meeting mornings. The advice 
is as good as it is old; and if we enter the 
meeting house with empty vessels we shall at 
least be in a favorable condition to have them 
filled with the heavenly manna. When con- 
sidering the lawfulness of any business enter- 
prise, diversion, or social enjoyment, it might 
be well to apply this test: Will this matter 
80 preoccupy my mind as to prevent me from 
getting into stillness when I attend our silent 
meetings? If this question be put to our- 
selves in sincerity, we shall not have much 
difficulty in receiving a true answer. 

Children who are too young to appreciaté 
the object of going to meeting, should be 
willing to comply with the wishes of their 
parents, in this as in other matters; and as 
the parents continue faithful, and at the same 
time so watchful over their own conduct as 
to be good examples, the children will become 
settled in the practice of attending meetin, 
and their minds, disciplined by stillness, will 
be fitted to receive good impressions at an 
early period of life. ‘They will thus be likely 
to grow up into useful membership, and as 
they are faithful in the little, be prepared for 
weightier service in the church. 

Those who do not attend meetings—invalids 
excepted—may be divided into two classes, 
the lukewarm and the disloyal. The first 
class requires the labor which overseers, aud 
other concerned Friends are qualified to 
bestow upon them. Their failing to mingle 
with their friends may be the result of in- 
difference, of worldliness, or of some dis- 
couragement. A timely visit and a kind 
word may be sufficient to encourage these to | 
come forward and share in the responsibility 
‘which rests upon the whole body. 

The disloyal—those who feel no interest in 
the Society, and no desire to retain their right 
of membership—are as dead weights upon 
the body; and are probably of as little service 
to the organization as they deem that it is to 

them. 
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Those who attend some of our meetings, 
but who habitually absent themselves from 
the small gatherings convened near the middle 
of the week, would find if they would only 
make a trial of it, that they would be amply 
repaid for the regular attendance of all the 
meetings as they come in course. At first it 
might seem only a form, but if faithfully 
persevered in, good results would be almost 
sure to follow, by which both the meeting 
and the.individual would be benefited. We 
should all remember that the/ittle meetingsare 
the feeders of the large ones, and that without 
the former, the latter could not exist. H.* 

Eighth mo., 1st, 1883. 


—__—_-—~.90—- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MORMON DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
PROBATION, 


A few weeks ago the Christian Union pub- 
lished from the Deseret News what it terms a 
“ Theological Curiosity.” 

The latter quotes the two last verses of 
Malachi: 

“Twill send you Elijah the prophet, and 
he shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the hearts of the children to 
the fathers.” 

And then adds, from II Peter iii, 18-20; 
iv, 6: 

“Christ, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the Spirit, went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, which were disobe- 
dient in the days of Noah. To this end was 
the Gospel preached to the dead, that they 
might be judged according to the flesh.” 

The writer accordingly assures us that ~~ 

“On the 3d of April, 1836, the prophet 
Elijah did appear unto Joseph Smith in the 
Temple of Kirtland, Ohio, and did then and 
there transfer to him the keys of the ‘ turning 
of the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers.’ ” 

He continues: 

“The spirit and power thus made mani- 
fest, and the light then revealed, have opened 
up the preaching of the Gospel to the dead, 
and the administration by the living, in their 
behalf, of the ordinances of the Gospel which 
belong to the flesh. 

“The disembodied can hear, believe. re- 
pent ,and serve God. But the earthly ordi- 
nances ‘belong only to this sphere, and can- 
not be received in the spirit world: But the 
living may stand in the place of the dead, 
and receive the ordinances on their behalf. 

“The place, the mode, the essentials to the 
proper administration of these ordinances for 
the dead were revealed to the prophet Joseph 
Smith, and by him taught to the church. 

“The everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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is not only to be preached to the nations of 
the living, but to the myriads of the dead. 

“Tt is the privilege of the living saints, 
who have been baptized into Christ, to repre- 
sent their ancestors in the earthly ordinances, 
and thus become saviors of their kindred. 

“The dispensation of the fulness of times 
now opened will complete the work of re- 
demption begun by the Nazarene, until every 
son and daughter of Adam’s race, whether in 
the world or out of the world, has heard the 
glad tidings that Jesus was given as ‘a ran- 
som for all ’—until every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue confess that Jesus is the Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” 

It is thought that this brief exhibition of 
the consummate arrogance of the Latter-day 
Saints may be interesting to the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, as an answer to the 
question, Why so many people incline to 
adopt the Mormon faith? Its promises. 





THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


More recently. the Christian Union has 
given a highly commendatory notice of “ The 
Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,” in which 
he says, in allusion to Friends of that 
period : 

“ Their reverent waiting on the moving of 
the Holy Spirit, the illumination of the 
Divine Light, was a peculiarity of worship 
much in advance of the condition of the 
Christians of that day. 

“It might be readily supposed that men 
thus inspired would initiate advanced re- 
forms. 

“But that nearly two hundred years be- 
fore Christians in general roused themselves 
to a practical interest in such matters, we 
should find Quakers not only preaching to 
the heathen, at home and abroad, but accom- 
plishing the most radical successes in minis- 
tering to convicts and malefactors, freeing 
slaves, and instituting temperance reform, 
almost exceeds belief. 

“Plain men and women, chiefly illiterate, 
in the most singular manner, not only liyed 
nobly, but they even became inspired to 
speak the truth in a manner that in the high- 
est degree comported with the dignity of the 
subject. 

“In this manner they invaded the civil- 
ized world, and Massachusetts was a part 
of it. 

“Those despised Quakers displayed a 
moral heroism unsurpassed in its high char- 
acter by anything recorded in history. 

“ To prove the truth of these assertions we 
simply refer the reader to the book before us. 

“ Especially do we refer him to the letters 
from the sufferers themselves, which attest 
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the Divine power of the Spirit that sustained 
them. 

“Dignified and scholarly, and conceived 
in a thoroughly liberal spirit, we would com- 
mend this book to the consideration of a 
large public who have very little correct 
comprehension of the true belief and charac- 
ter of Quakers.” 

We most cordially thank the Christian 
Union for this kind and candid recognition 
of the character and influence of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends. Many readers will 
incline to ask, Why should the revival of 
this little scrap of ‘1istory occasion so much 
surprise and perplexity to the Union, when 
the same and its numerous analogies have 
been published in a thousand volumes during 
two whole centuries? The answer may per- 
haps be inferred from two statements con- 
tained in the same notice: 

1. “In their unwritten creed and essential 
doctrines of faith the Quakers hold, in sub- 
stance, with the Church of England. 

2. “At the present time the Church of 
Christ at large accepts the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit as of the most profound impor- 
tance.” ; 

With respect to these items of intelligence 
I apprehend that Friends will adopt his own 
a, that they “almost exceed belief.” 
Indeed, when an object is viewed from stand- 
points so remote from each other, and through 
media so diverse, optical illusions are apt to 
occur and to cause indistinct vision. That 
the renewed application of the eye-salve of 
the Kingdom may restore perfect sight is the 
sincere desire of E. MIcHENER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH. 


While making fair allowance for visionary 
ideas or excited imagination, it is a matter of 
surprise and of regret that, as a people, we 
are so in the habit of using extravagant and 
exaggerated expressions in our common con- 
versation, making use of superlative terms 
where comparative would be better and more 
truthful. 

Persons of education and influence who do 
this would spurn the idea of wilfully telling 
a falsehood; nevertheless, they do utter or 
assert that which is not true, and which they 
must know is false. 

A few instances or quotations may explain : 
“T ate everything before me.” “Everybody 
is going to the ‘Shore’ this summer.” “All 
the houses in the town are exactly alike.” 
“ Everybody rushed out of meeting to see a 
runaway horse.” “She had any quantity of 


silver plate,” ete. 
This is really a serious matter, and there 
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seems to be nothing to recommend or justify 
it; the interest and beauty of conversation 
is marred by it—listeners may have to draw 
too largely on their own imagination in en- 
deavor to arrive at what they suppose is 
probably the real, simple truth of the state- 
ments or conversation they are listening to. 

Friends have been noted for a care in the 
selection of words to express their ideas and 
for “plainness of speech.” Let us who are 
older be guarded in expression, and prudent 
and exemplary in the language we use, lest 
we lapse into indifference and disregard for 
the truth, and thus set a bad example for our 
youth and other associates, and with it en- 
courage them to bear false witness. 

Certainly it is a great favor that we can 
converse one with another; but how conver- 
sation is spoiled by one interrupting ‘the 
other in the midst of a sentence, and the two 
be talking at the same time. To me this is 
confusing and distracting. 

We can make some allowance or excuse 
for this indecorous practice in cases where 
one or both of those participating in the talk 
should be hard of hearing. 

Where there are several persons present, 
unless there is a subject agitated that is of 
general interest, we may reasonably expect 
the company to “ pair off” a little, and they 
may talk together with little or no interrup- 
tion to others. 

Another practice of doubtful propriety 
seems to have gained prominence in latter 
times, 7. e., where children are present, and 
think they have something to say, however 
foreign, they must have the attention and be 
heard, even to the interruption or entire ex- 
clusion of remarks by older persons. 


Emmor CoMLy. 
Bristol, Eighth month, 1883. 





It creates a desire for continuous use, which 
is as imperious and often as unconquerable 
as the appetite for food. The man becomes 
possessed. ‘The brain, the stomach, the blood, 
the tissues, everything craves with unutter- 
able, unappeasable longings for more poison, 
more delirium, more death. Once fully formed 
this appetite becomes permanent. It descends 
with the blood and murders in the third and 
fourth generation. The hereditary taint is 
developed and reinforced in the child by con- 
tinued use, deepening as it descends, and thus 
the evil which might be eliminated by absti- 
nence is continually growing wider and dead- 
lier from generation to generation, so long as 
the supply comes to the increasingly voracious 
demand. What alcohol inflicts others may 
tell—of madness, idiocy, starvation, crime, 
death. But we have the character of the 
agency in thissummary of qualities. Alcohol 
enslaves the mind and the body so long as 
the fit of intoxication lasts. Its use creates 
an appetite unnatural, to be sure, but no less 
unappeasable than hunger for healthy food. 
It demands its supply as much as the natural 
wants of both body and mind. Thus, with 
use, intoxication becomes perpetual, and even 
in what appear to be the most sober and nor- 
mal conditions of the man, he is in a state of 
chronic unsoundness which unfits him for the 
graver tests and duties of life, while he steadily 
gravitates in a geometrical ratio to final de- 
struction. As the process goes on the will 
becomes extinct. Will is freedom; its ab- 
sence slavery. Reason in itself has no power 
to resist desire. Desire grows strong as the 
will grows weak, and another will is evolved 
which wars for the supremacy of the soul. It 
finally subjects the whole man, and the new 
condition becomes the foundation of a great 
industry now protected by the laws of the 
land, the direct effect of which is the suicide 
of human nature. 


The evil then of alcoholic intemperance is 
caused by the existence of a pernicious indus- 
try which is based upon the demand for the 
hurtful use of intoxicating spirits. What are 
the remedies for this state of things? Ob- 
viously the evil could not continue if the 
creation of alcohol should cease; but alcohol 
would not be manufactured if there were no 
demand for it. There would be no hurtful 
use but for the appetite which the improper 
use has created. But the unfortunate prac- 
What there is in this strange compound | tices of the past have produced the appetite 
called man which yields at once to the dictate | until it is as much a fact as any other fact in 
of this spiritual and physical poison called | the conditions of civilized life. 
alcohol we cannot tell. But it can conquer| There) are three ways in which human 
every human organism. It mounts to the| beings can act. Each man can act upon him- 
brain. It captures the citadel of thought. | self. Every man, as an individual, can act 
Reason hath no power over it. It delights | upon others. All can combine, and in the 
while it destroys. It becomes a second nature. | form of society can act upon each. I do not 







































NATIONAL EVILS REQUIRE NATIONAL REME- 
DIES. 


The following extract from the late Fourth 
of July address of Hon. H. W. Blair, U. 8. 
Senator from New Hampshire, and recently 
published in the Independent, is sound in its 
argument and encouraging as showing the 
position of -at least one leading man on this 
great question. We regret we have not space 
for the whole address, 
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know of any direct methods which can be 
employed to remove this or any other evils 
except these: the action of individuals upon 
individuals and the exertion of social and 
political force. Individuals may persuade. 
Communities may both persuade and com- 
mand. Here, then, are the two great forces 
in human affairs—moral suasion and law. 

Public opinion is the supreme jaw of a free 
nation. Constitutions and statutes may exist 
on its records ; but they will be enforced only 
so far as they are approved by the people. 
Nothing is practically the law which is not 
enforced or which may not be enforced by 
proper effort on the part of the judicial and 
executive powers. The people furnish the 
jurymen who pass upon every question of 
fact and enforce the law so far as they choose. 
The control of life, liberty and property is 
absolutely in their hands. Whoever, there- 
fore, would bring the power of the community 
to effect the removal of any evil must first 
address himself to the intelligent judgment of 
individual men, and thus by the aggregation 
of conviction enlist public opinion in favor of 
the enactment and enforcement of whatever 
law he believes to be for the public good. 

Here is the primary, indispensable and 
perpetual work of the pulpit, the platform, 
the press, and of private intercourse. With- 
out the continual exertion of these forces, 
nothing will be accomplished which renders 
the enactment of laws desirable or their 
enforcement possible. Nothing that I shall 
or can say overlooks this primary condition. 
In the consideration of the means which must 
be employed to remove the curse of alcoholic 
intemperance it is emphatically true that laws 
are utterly impotent which have not behind 
them an intelligent and aggressive public 
sentiment to vitalize and enforce them; and 
to those who for half a century have devoted 
their powers to the study and demonstration 
of the nature of alcohol and the consequences 
of its improper use to men and nations, who 
by their labors in the laboratory, and by the 
employment of all the agencies and avenues 
which exist for thie conveyance of knowledge 
to other's, have aroused the minds of the com- 
munity to an intelligent comprehension of 
the ruin which is impending to our civiliza- 
tion unless there be an absolute reversal of 
the tendencies and practices of the times, 
must forever be accorded the chief honors of 
the victory when finally it shall be achieved. 
Nor can this work ever be allowed to linger 
or slacken. The forces of the universe are 
forever in action. Education_is a perpetual 
process, and the harvest is always white for 
the reapers who thrust in the sharpened 
sickles of moral suasion. 


age to the civilized state, so far and so fast 
as public opinion, or that force, whatever it 
is, which controls in affairs, has become fixed 
and decidedly preponderant in favor of any 
given rule of action, it has been found neces- 
sary to formulate and proclaim that rule of 
action as the law of the land, and thus to 
place the aggregate power of the whole on 
the side of the reasonings and exhortations of 
individuals. Public opinion thus crystallized 
in laws, and sanctioned and enforced by the 
will of the whole, becomes the higher stand- 
ard of human action to which eyery man not 
only should, but must, conform or suffer the 
penalties which outraged public justice may 
inflict. Sothe law becomes not only the highest 
and strongest statement of the general opinion 
and judgment of the community as to what is 
right to be done, but it is what shall be done. 
The law is both persuasion and compulsion. 
While the individual can only argue and 
persuade, the State can do more. It can 
enforce. Good laws, once enacted by public 
opinion, demonstrate by their operation the 
wisdom of that opinion, and thus perpetuate 
themselves and the determination of the 
people to enforce them. 

No general public evil has ever been per- 
manently removed or generally restrained 
without the agency of law. Indeed, how can 
it be removed unless there is a public opinion 
against it? Unless public opinion is pro- 
nounced against it, there is no.evil which the 
forces of society will endeavor to remove. 
Law is the inevitable result of moral suasion 
whenever it is effective, and to say that there 
shall be no Jaw is to say that there shall be 
no mora] suasion to demonstrate the existence 
of the evil. 

The premises involve the conclusion which 
logically follows. Therefore, whoever asserts 
the existence of a general evil destructive to 
society and inflicted wholly on or in part by 
its individual members upon each other, 
asserts the necessity of a law to assist in its 
removal and to prevent its restoration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Eprrors:—It cannot be amiss to 
offer, through the medium of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, an expression of grateful acknowledge- 
ment for an Essay in No. 28, entitled “A 
Work for the Young.” It is the product of 
a nrind awake to the importance of the sub- 
ject. Every point is well taken, and we ask 
for it a candid perusal. The burden of Tem- 
perance work must fall upon the young. To 
those who have “ Resisted the Beginnings,” 
who are able to bear a practical testimony to 
the value of a freedom from all debasing ap- 





But in the evolution of man from the sav- | petites, who appreciate the sacredness of life 
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and endeavor to fulfill its purpose, to such | dicated a loss of membership, but as several 


as these we commend the work. An all-day 
meeting, as at London Grove, might at this 
beautiful season be repeated in other sections 
of the country. Social and health-giving in 
their character, when combined with moral 
influences they are most desirable. The bas- 
ket lunch partaken of in the open air, free | 
from the formality of elaborate preparation | 
is very charming. Let us seek for every | 
right opening to promote the welfare and 
happiness of each other. E. P. C. | 
Eighth mo. 30th, 1883. 


amaenieitiaimaase 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at Goose 
Creek, Loudoun county, Va., on the 20th ult., 
was largely attended. ‘The house, which is a 
substantial brick building, was crowded on 
First-day morning, and many were unable to 
gain admission. Sunderland P. Gardner, of 
Farmington, New York, spoke at consider- 
able length, in a clear and forcible manner, 
setting forth the simplicity and effectiveness 
of true spiritual religion, there being no mys- 
tery about it. The essential thing being 
obedience to known duty as revealed by the 
light of Christ, or Spirit of God operating in 
the individual soul, which gives it a sensible 
knowledge of the Truth. The large audience 
was very attentive. 

He was followed by Elizabeth H. Plummer, 
who was in attendance with a minute from 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, Pa. An ap- 
pointed meeting at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
was well attended, and addressed in a similar | 
manner by S. P. Gardner, followed by E. H. | 
Plummer, in supplication. 

On Second-day morning the meeting was 
also large, and the ministry of the same 
speakers as on the previous day was clear, 
forcible and impressive, and no doubt many 
were reached, to their lasting benefit. 

The state of the Quarterly Meeting was 
brought into review by the answering of all 
the queries, by which it appeared that the 
high standard set up had not been attained in 
all respects, yet a comparatively healthy 
state of affairs was found to exist, and not- 
withstanding deficiencies there was much to 
be thankful for. An addition to the Fourth 
Query, adopted in 1880, asks if Friends are 
careful to discourage the cultivation and use 
of tobacco, and it was gratifying to learn that 
on the fertile hills of Loudoun county, the 
rich limestone valleys of Frederick, and the 
lighter soil of Fairfax, no Friend was to be 
found raising tobacco, notwithstanding Vir- 
ginia has long been one of the leading tobacco 
producing States. It is to be regretted that 
similar reports cannot come from all our 
Quarterly Meetings. The census returns in- 





had removed with certificates to other meet- 
ings, the actual loss to the Society was not so 
great as would otherwise appear. This led 
to a consideration of the subject of the decline 
of the Society and what could be done to 
counteract it. 

One Friend thought that in order to draw 
others to us we should be more faithful in 
living up to the principles we profess. 

A Friend from New York stated that the 
appointment of a large committee to visit and 
encourage the subordinate meetings had been 
attended with satisfactory results. Another 
said that he did not consider it any cause for 
discouragement that the Society was not in- 
creasing,.or was even decreasing iu numbers as 
asect. The principles of Truth as professed 
by Friends are eternal in their nature and 
are adapted to all mankind everywhere, and 
it is the promotion of these principles in the 
world at large that should most concern us 
and not the building up of a sect. When we 
look around us we find that a great many 
people outside of our Society maintain to-day 
the very principles in many respects that our 
early Friends labored so faithfully and suf- 
fered so patiently to promulgate. This gen- 
eral adsancement of mankind up to the 
standard erected by the founders of our 
Society should be great cause for thankful- 
ness and encouragement to us to press on for 
still higher and better conditions. 

The meeting closed with an expression of 
thankfulness that our Heavenly Father still 
puts it into the hearts of his messengers to 
visit and labor with us. E. B. 

Baltimore, Ninth mo. 2d, 1883. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at the Falls, 
on the 30th of Eighth mo., 1883, was attended 
by about the usual number of members and 
nearly as many others as generally attend 
that Quarter when held at this place. 

David Newport, being present with a minute 
from Abington Monthly Meeting, was the 
first to arise, with a quotation from the revised 
edition of the New Testament, viz.: “ All 
Scripture given by inspiration is profitable,” 
ete. He explained the difference between the 
two versions, and dilated on the subject to 
apparent satisfaction, 

After he sat down the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Thomas Foulke, Harriet E. Kirk, 
and one or two others, whose communications 
all appeared to be in the life, and we trust 
advantage will result therefrom. . 

After the partitions were closed the minutes 
of D. Newport, and his companion, Anthony 
Livezey, were read, whereby it appeared that 
their prospect is to attend and appoint meet- 
ings within the limits of Bucks Quarter. 
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The clerk reported that he had deposited 
all the books (except the one now in use) con- 
taining the minutes of the meeting from its 
first establishment, nearly 200 years ago, in 
the fireproof at Race Street. 

The three usual queries were read, with the 
answers from the eight monthly meetings. 
Considerable expression was made in regard 
to the condition of the Society, both by visitors 
and our own members, and after transacting 
the other business which necessarily claims 
attention at this time, the meeting closed with 
the feeling that the’time had been profitably 
spent. Isaac Eyre. 
Newtown, Pa., Eighth mo. 31st, 1883. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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SocraL Durtres.—‘ These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone,” 
often finds an echo in the hearts of many 
when the subject of our social duties presents 
itself ; then, too, that appeal of Jesus to Peter, 
where he says, “ and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren,” has its application 
to the needs of our social, as well as to our 
spiritual natures, and the sigh of regret, as 
we think of lost opportunities, often escapes 
us. We recall the many sitting alone in 
solitary places, bearing the burdens of life 
with patience, to whom a visit in tender love 
from one of the same Christian communion is 
as a spring by the wayside. And not alone 
to the visited comes all the refreshment, for 
very often the visitor retires strengthened by 
contact with one whose soul, though yearning 
for spiritual companionship, has grown strong 
in retirement, weak and faint, perhaps, in the 
absence of the stimulating presence of a con- 
genial friend, yet responds to the touch of 
Divine love revealed through one who obe- 
dient to the call of duty has made a visit of 
affection, aud henceforth two lives have been 
benefited and made richer for all time. 

Yet in the varied concerns that so crowd 
and press, in this ever-changing and progress- 
ing civilization, how difficult it is to keep the 
eye so “single to duty” that this one of social 
calling upon both friends and acquaintances, 
be not neglected! 

It is so easy and pleasant to avail ourselves 
of the privilege of rest when physically 
weary, that we stifle the voice of conscience 
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that prompts an effort to be social, and we 
forget that change, by bringing other of our 
faculties into play, may give us the rest we 
need with the added consciousness of growth 
in our higher nature, and a satisfied con- 
science. 

It is not alone in solitary, country localities 
that this social need is felt. In towns and 
crowded cities, how many are apart and alone, 
though multitudes cross their pathways, none 
so minister to them as one who, perchance, 
has been trained in the same school of faith, 
and who, through some invisible agency, 
enters at once into the “inner chamber,” and 


‘it may be, without words dispenses the “ gift 


of healing.” Nor is it alone those blest with 
the faculty of ready speech that possess this 
power for social good. The gentle hand- 
pressure, the eye kindled with sympathetic 
interest, a few broken utterances, have often 
produced a more lasting impression than 
many fluent yet less earnest words. 

Here is a work that it would be well to 
heed, here is a field of labor “ white unto the 
harvest,” let it not be left to the “blight of 
mildew and decay.” 





ANTAGONISM TO SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY.—We 
regret to see jthat the spirit of partizanship is 
so marked in the attitude of many teachers of 
religion in the various bodies of professed 
Christians, towards those to whom it is given 
to-day to search after divine Jaw in the natu- 
ral world. The ery of infidel, deist, or atheist 
was sounded by the Church against Galileo, 
Kepler, and Copernicus, when they, and such 
as they, dropped the plummet into the vast 
depths of the universe, in the inspired hope of 
finding exact and demonstrable truth. “I 
think thy thoughts after thee, O God,” cried 
the seeker who found inviolable law at the 
foundation, and we hold that his attitude was 
altogether more reverent and devout than 
that of the Churchman who objects—* He 
has taken away my gods, and what have I 
left.” 

The position of the seeker after truth is 
ever humble, but he may well be awed in the 
presence of the limitless wonders of the uni- 
verse, as these reveal themselves to him after 
painful and patient investigation of the evi- 
dences which long generations have as pain- 
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fully and patiently accumulated. The cham- 
pion of a system of dogmatic theology, who 
is pledged to the advocacy of a non-elastic 
creed, very naturally is inclined to look upon 
the scientific inquirer with dread, and with 
something of aversion, for he knows not what 
further discoveries may be made which may 
unsettle the faith in which thousands and tens 
of thousands of humble believers have long 
taken rest and comfort in life, and have 
found peace at death. The “ peace and joy 
of believing,” the blessed assurances of the 
constant superintending care of the everlast- 
ing God over the operations of his creatures, 
animate and inanimate, and the confidence 
that this personal deity has revealed definitely 
His will and purposes to mankind in His 
written word, is very precious; and an earnest 
zeal to defend such treasures of faith may 
well animate the champions of the popular 
theology. But itshould be borne ever in mind 
that no treasures are really such unless they 
have the ring of the true metal—unless they 
are safe and sound enough to bear the most 
searching investigation. Error must fade 
away before the light of positive science, but 
“as for truth,” as the seer of Israel long ago 
affirmed, “ it liveth, and is forever strong.” 

Much that was once held by the Christian 
world as certain, has been shown to be erro- 
neous, and all free minds have discarded it, 
but the eternal substance of true Christianity 
“as it is in Jesus,” has lost not a whit of its 
force, and the real faith in its power to bless 
and raise up the children of men is to-day 
more efficacious than ever. 

It would be an unspeakable comfort to the 
faithful investigator of the works of God, if 
his brethren who feel called to other service 
as conservators of morals and of religion, 
would hail him as brother beloved and await 
with confidence, and a full assurance of faith, 
the additional light which the discovery of 
divine law in nature must ever throw on the 
highest phases of Christianity. 


PALE ESS TLE LTO S LE CLT PETE AIOE IE IEE ERIS IT IG LO TEI ES 
DIED. : 
HESTON.—On Ninth mo. 2d, 1883, at her 
home, in Bristol, Trumbull co., Ohio, Jane P. 
Heston, in her 88th year; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





THE reward of virtue is virtue—The only 
way to havea friend is to be a friend.--Emerson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS.—VIII. 


Can’st thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry, 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky ? 
—EMERSON. 


Among the rolling, wave-like hills of 
Otsego, in a high and fertile valley (1700 
feet elevation) gush forth sulphur and mag- 
nesia springs of healing power which have 
attracted by their virtues a host of summer 
visitors. On an elevated plain, in a gentle 
depression at the head of Lake Canaderag,a 
lies the village of Richfield Springs, now a 
rival of Saratoga and of Sharm as a place of 
summer rest and healing, and entertains, it is 
said, fully 3000 guests at a time, and in the 
course of a season, many thousands. 

It is a town of hotels and boarding houses, 
with broad streets, wooden side walks and a 
lofty bordering of massive trees, the elm, 
maple, beech, walnut, and willow. It has a 
permanent population of about 1500 with 
rapidly increasing accessions from year to 
year. Here are all the desirable appoint- 
ments of a first class watering place, but none 
of the evil features. Hardly a bar room can 
be found, nor are there any inducements for 
the gambler. The guests appear to be ex- 
clusively of the higher classes, and their 
entertainers are also refined and cultured 
people who are studious to exclude all un- 
holy elements from their beautiful habitations. 
Almost any desired degree of elegance and 
luxury are to be had at the great hotels, 
while in the fine boarding houses there are 
refinement, cleanliness, every needful com- 
fort and an excellent cuisine. Through the 
kind endorsement of a Philadelphia lady, we 
find quarters at one of the very best of the 
private houses—the Manley Cottage—and 
proceed to explore the beautiful country 
which lies about us. 

Can we realize that a century ago the 
whole region of Central New York was a 
forest wilderness, scarcely trodden by the 
Caucasian, and unconscious of the mighty 
possibilities of the land now so instinct with 
beauteous life, and so prolific with the bless- 
ings of civilization. 

The earliest pioneers came in the days 
when the French and English nations were 
contending for the mastery of the continent. . 
France having her strongholds on the St. 
Lawrence, and England planting her stan- 
dards along the Atlantic coast. France was 
laying hold on the region of the great lakes 
and the Mississippi valley. 

In 1791, the first saw mill was built at 
Richfield Springs. The same year, Isaac 
Freeman, of New Jersey, emigrated to this 
region, and built two other mills about one 
half mile north of the village. The present 
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site of the village was mainly the domain of 
Nathan Dow, a revolutionary soldier, who 
urchased it in 1802. It is written that he 
ived long enough in his new home to see a 


great portion of the country cleared, and a | 


thriving village grow upon his well cultivated 
farms. 
gathered to his fathers, leaving behind him 
an unsullied name. 


his land would in time be highly valued for 
its medicinal qualities, and desired to leave 
it forever free to the public. 


Very many of the first settlers at Richfield | 


were from New England, and I think the 


same thing can be said of all northern and | 


central New York. The Yankee and the 
Dutch Knickerbocker have coalesced into an 
admirable mixture which has many of the 
best traits of the progenitors. 

The Richfield Sulphur Springs are said to 
be the strongest known in America. 

Other sulphur springs exist in this region, 


some of which are believed to be as valuable. | 


Our first excursion was to the summit of 
Warontha mountain, about two miles directly 
east of Richfield Springs. We have a delight- 
ful summer morning drive through a land of 
rare beauty, past hop vineyards in full flower, 
past orchard and smiling garden, past pleasant 
farm house and shadowy lawn, past ripening 
wheat and dark green cornfields, past slopes 
of blossoming clover which is like the spring 
time for green luxuriance, and up the steep 
winding ascent to the forest crowned summit. 
Here has been erected a pagoda-like observa- 
tory, 70 feet high, which rises a‘ ove the tree 
tops, and from which a panorama of great 
beauty can be enjoyed. The region round 
us looks like a vast pleasure park. From our 
point of view we look into nine different 
counties. To the north we can see more than 
forty miles, embracing the Bear and Panther 
mountains of Fulton Co. To the northeast 
is the deep valley of the historic Mohawk, 
and beyond we have the faint outlines of a 
portion of the Adirondacks. To the east are 
the Sharon Hills in the distance, with the 
hill called Cape Wicoff in the nearer distance. 
To the southeast is the valley of the Susque- 


hanna with its eastward bordering of wood- | 
To the south are lofty | 


covered mountains. 
hills and deep valleys, while to the west lies 
the village of Richfield Springs and the valley 
of Canaderaga Lake, with its background of 
mountainous hills. This scene is dotted with 
lakes of varying size, five of which we could 
locate. We were bidden to look for six, but 
were not sure we could make out 
lake on the northeast, which is on the divid- 
ing ridge between the valleys of the Mohawk 
and Susquehanna, discharging its waters both 


It was not till 1841 that he was) 


It is also written that | 
Nathan Dow believed the sulphur spring on | 


Summit | 


north and south. The mountain has an al- 
titude of over 700 feet “above Richfield, 
which would give it 2300 feet fabove the 
sea level; and fa level plateau of several 
acres on its summit is covered with a 
| beautiful grove of young forest trees. This 
should surely be conserved {or the coming 
| generation, who will find the fertile acres of 
this lofty hill country far too much denuded 
of trees, unless more care is taken to restore 
the woodman’s ravages. 

Just behind our boarding house is a lofty, 
| grassy hill, up which a few elms are climbing. 
Upon it the owner has planted a liberal 
colony of young sugar maples, which have 
shot up a vigorous growth this rainy summer. 
Here will be a lovely forest grove in the 
future, immediately in the vicinity of the 
Springs of Healing. 

I can hardly tell how beautiful are the hop 
| fields at this season, when the gathering time 
is so near at hand. The plant is an elegant 
climber, which has been introduced from 
Europe, and in some cases is naturalized in 
our country. I found it growing in sight of 
the sea, among the moist thickets of Cape 
Ann, and Gray says it is not rare westward, 
growing spontaneously from alluviai soils. It 
loves moist low lands—hence its generic name 
—Humulus; and it also loves rich lands, 
|and this accounts for its culture in the rich 
limestone soil of Richfield. 

Under ordinary circumstances the hop 
yields an average of 1000 pounds to the 
acre, and in Otsego county, which is the 
great hop-producing county in the State, 
nearly every farm has several acres of the 
vine. Hop-picking would be a very tedious 
task it might seem, but the people generally 
engage in it with delight, and consider it a 
festive occasion in which pleasure »ud_ profit 
are combined. We hope to see this festival 
opened next week, and may happen to be 
permitted to lend a hand at the garnering of 
the floral spoil. 

Our homeward drive by Canaderaga Lake, 
the sheet of water which glistens before us in 
the sunshine, when we ascend to the nearest 
hill top, is a lovely experience. Much care 
h-s been taken to stock this five mile long 
lake, with trout and white fish, but I do not 
believe the success has been very marked. 
But it is claimed that it abounds in a great 
variety of fish, and that it affords abundant 
sport for those who thus seek to drown their 
cares for a season. It is beautifully fringed 
by trees, and is overlooked by forest-clad 
|hills and mountain ranges, while fruitful 
fields dip down gently to its calm, sweet 
waters. As we drive along, there is leisure 








| to relate the story of the Sunken Isle. Before 
us, on the lake, lies an islet of seven acres 
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considerably elevated, and beautifully wooded. 
Another isle once stood west of this, but 
about the commencement of this century, it 
suddenly sank far down beneath the surface 
of the lake. This event is not doubtful, being 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tant yet living. It is said that the tops of 
large trees can now be seen, still standing 
erect, far down in the transparent waters. 

Says the tradition: “A famous healing 
Indian prophet once dwelt upon a beautiful 
island in the midst of Canadaraga Lake, to 
whom all the invalids from all the Iroquois 
came to leave their maladies. At midnight 
he would glide softly away in his canoe, 
penetrate the dark forest to the fountains, and 
then return with his vessels filled with magic 
waters. 

“By his great success he became proud 
and powerful, and at length called himself 
the twin brother of the great Great Spirit. 
This blasphemy kindled the anger of the 
Manitou, and it consumed the boaster. One 
morning when a bridal party went thither to 
receive the prophet’s blessing, the island had 
disappeared. The Great Spirit in his wrath, 
had thrust it with the proud prophet so deep 
into the earth, that the waters where it stood 
A are now unfathomable by human measure- 
ment.”* A solemn warning to quack doctors: 


“The Sunken Island!—Ah, ’twere well 
If only legends wild could tell 

The tale. On Life’s broad sea 

Such things as these there often be; 
Bright spots that softly shine and gleam, 
Fair as « sinless angel’s dream ; 

And yet they sink—and all but we 

Go floating on right merrily. 

“So each alone his secret keeps, 

Where his lost vision bides and sleeps; 
Sails bravely on and makes no moan, 
Over the fairy landscape gone; 

Yet glancing where the rushes grow, 
Bent by the breath of the Long Ago 

He says no word, but dreams the while, 
Of the unforgotten Sunken Isle.” 


So moralizes Ethel Lynn, a poet of local 
repute, who weaves in simple verse the idyls 
of this romantic lake country. S. R. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., Eighth’ mo., 24, 1883. 

HOW TO CONQUER THE INDIANS. 

The National Educational Convention dis- 
cussed the Indian problem, recently, when 
some old truths were repeated with great 
emphasis. The solution of this problem— 
like that of the Negro race—is education. 
This is the agent which will convert semi- 
barbarous and dangerous national wards into 

*Other statements in regard to the Sunken Isle are 
current. One is that one winter, very heavy ice 
formed on the lake. This broke up suddenly, and a 
fierce wind caused a rush and jamb of ice which piled 
itself up against the Isle, which had a layer of soil 
over its rock foundations The force was so great as 
to force off the whole surface, forest and all, and it 
was seen floating down the lake amid the packed ice. 
At length it sank to the bottom, and its trees are some 
of them yet to be seen, standing upright, far down 


amid the pure waters. This I have on the authority 


of a gentleman whose father saw the islet floating 
down the lake, 





useful and peaceful citizens. All those who 
spoke upon the subject at the convention 
agreed that schools would be more powerful 
than standing armies in conquering the In- 
dian. The unanimity with which this 
opinion was held shows that the public is 
slowly understanding the Indian evil and 
its remedy, and augurs that in the future 
Congress, which always seems to be the last 
to feel and do the will of the people, will not 
dare to shun its responsibility as it has done 
in the past. . 

The Indian record of the United States no 
honorable man can point to with satisfaction. 
Even in cases where by dint of tremendous 
pressure the government has been forced to- 
wards doing its duty, as soon as the pressure 
was relaxed that duty has been evaded. Take 
for instance the appropriations which ought 
to have been made and compare them with 
the sums actually appropriated. Mr. J. W. 
Haworth, Superintendent of the National 
Indian. Schools, stated in an able paper read 
before the Convention that between 1877 and 
1881, $2,049,250 were needed by the Indian 
Commission to carry out the treaties with the 
various tribes while only $219,900 were ap- 
propriated. Thus the Government dis- 
charged only about one-tenth of its in- 
debtedness towards the red men. It natur- 
ally follows that schools which ought to 
have been built were rot, and that five years 
of educational influence were lost. In 1868 
the Indian population of Kansas and Indian 
Territory was estimated at 168,000. There 
were only 4 schools with an average attend- 
ance of 144 pupils. Since that time the con- 
dition of affairs has steadily improved. It is 
calculated that nearly eleven thousand of 
the aborigines can now read English, and 
there are 75 boarding-schools and 72 day- 
schools with a combined capacity of about 
9,600 pupils. At a rough guess, about one 


i Indian child in four receives some instruction. 


But why should the average be so low? Why 
should not every Indian child have a chance 
of being educated? ‘That is the problem 
which lies in the way of progress. The ans- 
wer is that the Government fails to do right, 
and it rests with the people to say how long a 
Congress which systematically shirks its duty 
will be tolerated. 

Secretary Teller in his last annual report 
laid down a scheme of appropriations for the 
next five years, which is as follows: 


10,000 children, in 1884. at $250 CACH....ceeeeceeees 






$2,500,000 








30,000 do do 1885, at $200 each.... 000,000 
25,000 do do 1886 do ‘ 000,000 
30,000 do do 1887 do qescenenngdy-cece $6,000,000 
25,000 do do 1888 do ore see cee cee cee eee vee 000,000 

By this plan, at the end of 1888 twenty 


thousand children will have been discharged 
at a cost, for the whole number taken into 
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the schools, of $22,500,000. What is this 
sum compared to the greater amounts spent 
on Indian wars? The Secretary says that 
“since 1872, a period of only ten years, the 
cost of Indian hostilities and military pro- 
tection against the Indian is estimated by the 
military authorities at $223,891,264,50, or an 
annual expense of $22,389,126,45. To this 
must be added the yearly appropriation for 
subsistence, which‘averages $5,000,000 a year. 
To this must also be added the loss of life and 
the horrors of Indian wars, only to be un- 
derstood by those who have had the misfortune 
to be participants in or witnesses of them. 
These cannot be computed in dollars, but 
ought to be considered in determining the 
policy of the Government in its dealing with 
the Indians.” It should further be borne in 
mind that the Indian War solves nothing. It 
cost five or ten million dollars and several 
hundred lives and only secures the temporary 
quiescence of a single hostile tribe, but the 
money spent in education is far-reaching in 
its influence. The young Indian who has 
been taught to read and write, and the rudi- 
ments of civilized labor, whether it be agri- 
culture or a trade, is a refining agent upon all 
those members of his family and tribe with 
whom he comes in contact. He brings the 
leaven which will ultimately raise his race. 
As the effect is encouraging in the first gen- 
eration, we may be sure that in the second 
and third the Indian will go on improving 
and become a valuable member of society, 
requiring no more police than the pale face 
conquerors. Education has never failed to 
push the barbarian upward in the scales of 
humanity.— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





A TORNADO. 

It is not often that we have the detailed 
personal experience of one who has encoun- 
tered a tornado, given with such graphic sim- 
plicity, as the following. It is that of a pas- 
tor who was about to establish a liberal 
Church in the West, and who appeals to his 
brethren of the same faith through the col- 
umns of Unity. We copy it as a sample of 
the experience of many who live where they 
are liable to such visitations, whose sad tale 
is never written.— Eps. 

To-day I have to bring you the sad tidings, 
that our new chapel and my summer residence 
are swept away in the tornado, that struck 
this country, (Minnesota) on the 21st of July. 
Now, when the day of horror is over, I can 
calmly tell you all the details about it. We 
had built two wings on the church, you, know, 
as @ summer resort for me and my family, 


and we had just moved in. The church itself 
was not yet finished, the doors and windows 
not put in, and the carpenters and joiners 
busy at their work, when the misfortune hap- 
pened. The weather had been turbulent for 
many days, every night lightning and thun- 
der and violent showers. It was in the morn- 
ing on the 2ist. We had just taken our 
breakfast, and had gathered out on the porch 
to look at the grand play of the elements 
performed before us. Round in the horizon 
there flashed lightning on lightning, and it 
thickened and darkened more and more. We 
foresaw a violent tempest. It seemed as if 
the storm moved away from us in the direc- 
tion of New Ulm, and we wondered if that 
poor town should be drowned to death for the 
second time. It was swept away by a cyclone 
two years ago, you remember. A cloud, black 
as the raven’s wing, appeared in the west. 
Suddenly it split, and between the two black 
trains expanded the most fearful, dismal sky 
I ever saw. The color was green—gray— 
yellow, and it darkened the sun, so it became 
dim as in twilight. The carpenters had by 
and by gathered together with us on the porch. 
“This must be a hail-storm,” one of them 
said; “now we will pretty soon hear of disas- 
ters.” Suddenly the cleft widened between the 
two black cloud-wings, and the upper one came 
with a terrible speed hurring back twards us. 
“Let us walk in,” Isaid. “It seems as if we 
too shall get a taste of it.” We went in, and 
our parlor looked quite dark. We had 
scarcely locked the door, before we heard the 
roaring of the storm coming. In a moment 
we were surrounded by a white cloud, and the 
wind and rain lashed the house, which groaned 
and shivered all through. It was not rain, 
it was furious torrents of water mixed with 
heavy hails, which poured down from 
heaven. The storm tried to burst open the 
door, but five men pressed against it with all 
their might. The wall seemed to give way 
and stood in a bow, the building shook as in 
convulsions. I felt like a tightening of my 
heart every time the house seemed to be lifted 
from the ground and dropped down again. 
Twice we had these terrible shocks, then in a 
moment, house, men, furniture were hurled 
through the air one hundred feet away. I 
do not remember anything before I found my- 
self on the ground crawling among the debris 
of my new home. The first I discovered was 
my wife with a child in each arm lying at my 
side. Men and chidren were scattered round 
among lumber and sidings, whether alive 
or dead nobody could tell. A table and a 


staircase came flying though the air; some 
men met them and pushed them away, so 
they did not kill my wife and children ; bits 
of wall and roof whirled round us, here it 
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was impossible to remain. We crept and 
crawled and ran forour lives downto the forest. 
As we found each other there, we were only 
six; a friend of ours, a farmer, had one of 
the small girls in his arms, my wife another, 
and one of my sons clung to me. But where 
weretherestof thechildren? [had myself seen 
one of the carpenters run with my third little 
girl—but the eldest and youngest boy? 
Killed, perhaps, or lying mutilated among 
the ruins and impossible to look for them. 
The hurricane would have swept us away as 
soon as we had moved from the wood. The 
only thing to do was to press the children to 
us and give them so much shelter as we could 
with our broader backs. The rain and the 
hail lashed us, the oak shrubs were blown flat 
to the ground and their limbs struck our 
heads and shoulders like whips. We were 
obliged to change place twice to get more 
shelter deeper into the brush. Four other 
men came to us in the wood. They could 
tell that my eldest son “was seen following 
the man who carried my little girl, but the 
youngest boy nobody had seen. One of the 
men—it was the contractor of the building 
—said that he had been out in the other wing 
of the church, the kitchen, when the storm car- 
ried that wing away, and he had just saved his 
life by jumping into the cellar. From this 
his shelter he had seen his pride—the church 
—been ‘splittered. It was lifted from the 
ground, twice and sailed like a ship down hill, 
till the roof burst, and then it was torn to 
pieces. 

The lips of the children became quite blue, 
and they shivered all through; we must try 
to escape to,the nearest farm down in the 
larger forest. Two of the men carried the 
two small girls, then followed I myself with 
my sen and oneof the carpenters, hand in hand, 
and at last came my wife, supported by two 
other men. We waded through the grass and 
underbrush and mud, while the wind howled, 
and the rain lashed and chilled us. We saw 
at a distance the house of our nearest neigh- 
bor, the man who had made his escape with 
my little girl; it was moved from its ground 
but not tipped over, but it was impossible to 
stop and investigate whether the rest of the 
children were there or not; we must run all 
could. I shall never forget the calm but pale 
face of my wife with her hair whirling round 
her head in wet tatters, and with the water 
streaming from face, hands and dress, 
dragged along between the two men. As 
long as we had shelter in the wood it went on 
er well, but soon we had to pass a shelter- 
ess road. Then came a lightning and a 
thunder-crash, so that I believed the heaven 
would crack, and I bowed down; I did not 


struck or not. At last we reached the farm. 
God_be praised! saved, and with unbroken 
limbs! But the rest of the children ! 

As soon as possible the men went out to 
search for them. In less then half an hour they 
came back with them all alive; they were 
found on the neighbor’s farm. My little girl 
had got some slight wounds round the eye 
from hails; she had cried on her mother the 
whole time, and the man who saved her was 
compelled to take her by the neck and keep 
her to the ground. The youngest boy had 
laid down, grasped the grass and cried: “I 
shall die! I shall die!” As soon as possible 
our neighbor had moved from his shelter 
among the shrubs and tried to reach his 
farm. He had not moved far away before 
the roof of the church came flying and dropped 
down just where he had been with the chil- 
dren. The kitchen wing had been ground to 
small peices. We were sixteen together in 
the house, and nobody is seriously hurt; it 
sounds like a miracle. son. eerste 

I have also suffered a heavy loss. I will 
not mention a hundred and fifty dollars cash, 
which are strewn out over the prairie, I guess 
(we have found some ten and five and one 
dollar bills under tree-roots and among the 
grass), neither our furniture, clothing and all 
chattels broken and spoiled, but I have lost 
many of my manuscripts. . ..... 
Perhaps I can get some of my papers restored, 
because we find every day pages apread out 
over the fields like wet, muddy balls, but how 
much will be readable or not I cannot yet tell. 
Our clothing we find hanging round about on 
trees, or among the grass. But we have saved 
our lives, and we ought to be grateful. 





ACQUIESCENCE. 
We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth 
lace us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work can find an en- 
trance, 
There’s only room to suffer, to endure. 


Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell 
in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly fulfill their mission, 
Be just as pleasing in the Father’s sight 
As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see. 
‘he Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence 
Rather than for a busy ministry. 


Then seek to please Him ; whatsoe’er He bids 


thee— 
Whether to do, to suffer, to lie still; 
It matters little by what path He leads us, 
If, in it all, we seek to do His will. 
—WSelected. 


WE must be as courteous to a man as we 
are to a picture, which we are willing to give 





‘\ dare to look back, whether my wife was | the advantage of a good light. 
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WORDS AND DEEDS. 
BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 
They do the least 
Who talk the most; 
Whose good designs 
Are all their boast ; 
For words are dew. 
They do the most 
Whose lives possess 
The sterling stamp 
Of righteousness ; 
For deeds are true. 
And if the heart 
Be pure and good, 
The life will be 
Just what it should— 


Not dew but true. 
New York, 1883. 


a. rs 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


An industrial establishment in Cleveland 
is pursuing an excellent and creditable system, 
by which boys are given a thorough mechan- 
ical training. The course lasts four years, 
but no one is obliged to remain if unwilling 
to do sg. Wages gradually rise, and at the 
end of the four years the graduates are given 
certificates of proficiency, with which they 
can generally secure employment in shops 
and factories. One of the proprietors hopes 
to see the same plan tried in all prominent 
Western establishments. New England has 
already given the experiment a thorough and 
satisfactory test. This is a step in the right 
direction, and deserves outspoken commenda- 
tion. Beyond a doubt, technical education 
is one of the great needs of the Union. In 
many localities it is almost impossible for an 
American boy to learn a trade; and many a 
youth, possessing genuine mechanical aptitude, 
finds no opportunity to develop his talents. 
Yet every year, month and week brings with 
it a fresh influx of foreign-born artisans, who 
crowd into the posts that the rising generation 
of Americans should fill. If the present 
condition of affairs last for thirty years more, 
a tariff will, in many parts of the country, 
mean protection to native capital and foreign 
labor. All moyements tending to promote 
the cause of industrial education deserve and 
should receive generous and unflagging sup- 
port.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





SARDINES. 


Nearly all the fish eaten in America as 
sardines come from Maine. They are small 
herring. Sometimes only a bushel or two are 
taken at a time, and at ethers so many as to 
endanger the net. The degree of dexterity 
with which they are cleaned is astonishing, 
especially as it is done by very young children. 
After this they are placed on large gridirons 


and suspended over a hot fire to broil. The 
boxes are prepared with attractive French 
labels indicating olive oil, but this is false, as 
the oil is cottonseed. The packing is another 
operation at which little people are expert. 
A fish is seized in each hand and laid length- 
wise in the box, first a head at the outer end 
and then a tail. After the boxes are full a 
small quantity of oil is poured in, and then 
they are passed to men who solder them 
tightly. They are next thrown into an im- 
mense caldron, where they are boiled two 
hours, thus completing the cooking process 
and dissolving the bones of the fish. One of 
the establishments in Lubec prepares about 
4,000 boxes daily, and there are nineteen such 
places in Eastport, besides many others at 
seaport towns. The actual cost per box, in- 
cluding all expenses, is said to be five cents. 
—New York Sun. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Intelligence of the Elephant.—A con- 
tributor in Popular Science Monthly for last 
month, writing of the “ Mental Capacity of 
the Elephant,” from actual observation of 
the animal, “both in a wild state and under 
various conditions of captivity,” gives it as 
his belief that the elephant has “the power 
of independent observation and reasoning, or 
of reasoning from cause to effect.” 

On one occasion a herd which the writer 
was designing to attack, and had approached 
to within forty yards on one side, as they 
were feeding in some thick bushes, discovered 
his presence and retreated so silently, that 
they had been gone five minutes before he 
discovered what their quietude really meant, 
the alarm was communicated by sign signals, 
or sign language. 

Tame elephants are never known to tread 
on the feet of their attendants or knock them 
down by accident. Their feet are very large, 
and the range of vision very circumscribed 
and their extreme and wholly voluntary 
solicitude for the safety of their human 
attendants he asserts “ can not be due to 
anything else than independent reasoning. 
The most intelligent dog is apt to greet his 
master by planting a pair of dirty paws on 
his coat or trowsers; the most sensible 
carriage-horse is liable to step on his master’s 
foot or crowd him against a wall in a moment 
of excitement, but even inside the keddah 
with wild elephants all about, and a captive 
hemmed in by two, three, or four tame ones, 
the noosers actually work under the bodies 
and between the feet of the tame animals 
until the feet of the captives are tied.” 

He says further “All who have witnessed 


the tying of captives one by one in a keddah, A* 
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wherein a whole wild herd have been en- 
trapped, testify to the human-like quality of 
intelligence displayed by all the tame ele- 
phants who assist in the tying and leading 
out and subjugation of the captives. They 
enter into the business with both spirit and 
understanding, and as occasion requires will 
deceitfully cajole or vigorously punish a 
troublesome captive.” 

Sir Emerson Tennent asserts that “the 





tame elephants display the most perfect con- 
ception of every movement both of the object 
to be attained and the means to accomplish 
it.” This our writer thinks. may probably 
exceed the exact truth “but it truthfully 
conveys the impression made upon the be- 
holder.” 

Of the memory of the elephant, he thinks 
the acomplishments o! the performing animals 
leave no room for doubt of the entire ability 
of each individual to understand the meaning 
of the commands and to remember them all 
accurately without confusion. The perform- | 
ances of Barnum’s or Forepaugh’s elephants 
are cited as examples. The most astonishing 
feature of which, aside from the perfect 
obedience of the huge beasts being, their 





power of harmony, which is without a par- 
allel in the history of trained animals. 

The accomplishments.of working elephants 
are equally wonderful. An African elephant 
considerably larger and older than Jumbo, 
was seen at work loading timbers into a ship, 
and he performed his task with surprising 
intelligence and precision, though the ele- 
phants of Africa are not conceded to be as 
capable of training as are the Asiatics. This 
our writer thinks is due more to the savage 
condition of the natives of Africa, who cap- 
ture them mainly for their tusks, than to any 
lack of intelligence in the animals. 

An elephant is not in working condition 
until about eighteen years of age, and it 
takes 400 pounds of green fodder per day to 
satisfy his hunger. 

The moral qualities of this animal are not 
to be overlooked. ‘The most striking feature 
of his education is the suddenness of his tran- 
sition from a wild, lawless denizen of the 
forest to the quiet, plodding, good-tempered 
and cheerful beast of draught or burden. 

There is a mighty struggle in the keddah, 
but when he finds his strength utterly over- 
come by man’s intelligence, seconded by a 
few tame animals, he yields to the inevitable 
and accepts the situation philosophically. 

The time required for the training of 
newly captured elephants, and fitting them 
for all kinds of work, is from four to six 
months, though instances are known of their 
working in harness two months after cap- 
ture. 
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In India he bears a spotless reputation 
for patience, amiability and obedience, ex- 
cept in cases when individuals have been 
afflicted with insanity, either temporary or 
permanent. 

It is the misfortune of the elephant that 
in advanced age and by want of necessary 
exercise he is liable to be so afflicted. 

In this country he is often placed under 
the care of brutal masters, and is driven to 
acts of vengeance ; our writer believes he can 
be rendered insane by ill treatment. The 
Hindoo is kind and gentle with him, and 
is rewarded by gentleness in return. 

So highly does our writer regard the in- 
telligence and capability of the elephant, 
that he believes he might be taught to read 
written characters, and that it would be a 
simple matter to prepare suitable appliances 
by which the sagacious animal could hoid 
a crayon in his trunk and mark upon a sur- 
face adapted to his convenience. 

In conclusion he says it wants only an in- 
vestigator, like Darwin, or an educator, like 
Dr. Howe, to take it in hand, to develope 
the mind of the elephant to the highest pos- 
sible degree. L. J. R. 





From a zoological paper by M. Michaud 
on the material collected and observations 
made by him in the valley of the Ogoone, in 
Central Africa, some interesting facts are 
given. The temperature is nearly constant 
at about 90° Fahrenheit. Maize, manioc and 
tobacco are grown. Although the people are 
peaceable, they are very brave. The sheep 
have no wool, and but very little hair. In 
the forests there is a dark. fierce species of 
cattle found in great abundance, probably 
because the fear with which the natives re- 
gard them allows those animals to multiply 
without the restraint of the chase. There are 
no indigenous horses in the region. 


————__~ 


Do nor be thinking how much more of 
this or that you might have done. We 
should do what we can for the sake of obey- 
ing God, not for our pleasure; and, acting 
fron this motive, we may learn to be willing 
even to be useless, “if it be his will.” This 
may seem more than God requires; but I 
believe, if we knew ourselves thoroughly, we 
should ever be suspicious of all feelings 
which look to personal comparisons. We 
should be thankful for the one talent, not dis- 
satisfiep that we have not the many, knowing 
that we may please God and accomplish the 
end of onr being in the one case as well as 
the other. And as it regards the good we 
may do, do we not often see him using feeble 
means to effect great ends? At all events, it 
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is our duty to be satisfied with what he has 
thought sufficient for us.—Mary Ware. 


ITEMS. 


On the fourth of Seventh month, the Dutch 
exploring steamer Varna foundered in the ice 
in the Sea of Kara, north of Siberia. No lives 
were lost. The object of the expedition was 
to establish a meteorological station near the 
= of the Yenesei river, in Western Si- 

eria. 


It is said that the Indians of Alaska do not 
belong to the same race as the North American 
Indians, but that they are probably an off- 
shoot from the Japanese or Coreans. The 
missionaries who have been laboring among 
them say that in many respects their concep- 
tions of moral law are: better than those of 
civilized nations. 


AFTER many long and een delays, 
the work on the Panama Ship Canal has been 
begun in earnest. Ten thousand workmen, 
distributed over nine sections covering thirty 
miles of distance, are hard at work excavating 
the channel through which the waters of two 
oceans are to flow, bearing the commerce of 
three continents. The health of the workmen 
is said to be good for this season of the year. 
As they are mostly Jamaicans, they will not 
suffer from the process of acclimatization, and 
will thus be likely to withstand the general 
unhealthiness of the climate very well. There 
is now every prospect that the great work will 
be completed within five years, and the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans united for all prac- 
tical commercial purposes.— The Times. 


In one of the Washington botanical gardens 
thereisthe Holy Ghost,or dove flower,in bloom. 
The stalk is about as thick as a lead-pencil and 
something over three feet high. The flowers, 
which spring from short side stems, are about 
three inches in diameter and look like white 
wax. In the bottom of the cup-shaped blos- 
som is a most lovely specimen of nature’s art. 
It is the dove, which occupies a sitting posture, 
with wings extending upward and exhibiting 
the first half of the body. In front of the dove 
is an altar slightly sprinkled with diminutive 
dots of maroon coloring, and this is the only 
color about the bloom. At the base of the 
stalk are three shoots or long leaves, like the 
shoots to new corn. There are twenty-five of 
the cups on the stem, and the fragrance is 
very delicate and sweet. The dove specimen 
is kept in the green-house where the air-plants 
are, which are nothing else than blocks of 
wood, kept in a temperature so hot and damp 
that they are forced to grow and bloom. 


On the 26th of last month, terrific detona- 
tions were heard from the volcanic island of 
Krakatoa. Dispatches from Batavia note: 
‘The eruption of the volcano on the island of 
Krakatoa continues. North Bantam, in Java, 
is covered with ashes, mud, and stones. The 
crops are ruined, and roads and bridges are 
damaged. The European quarter of Anjier 
and the Chinese camp at Merak have been 
swept away by the overflow of the rivers. The 
tidal wave also swamped the lower quarters of 
Batavia ; the towns of Tjiringine and Telok- 
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belong have been destroyed by the volcanic 
eruptions.”’ 

The dispatch also says that all the light- 
houses in the Sunda straits have disappeared, 
and that where the mountain of Kramatan 
formerly stood the sea now flows. 

The aspect of the Sunda straits is much 
changed. 

A dispatch to London on the 30th, from Ba- 
tavia, says: ‘‘The condition of the Strait of 
Sunda is dangerous to navigation. New islands 
have arisen therein, and the coast line is al- 
tered. The Government is preparing to ob- 
tain new soundings of the strait. 

Sixteen volcanoes have appeared between 
the site where the island of Krakatoa formerly 
stood and Sibisie island. A portion of Ban- 
tam is an — desert. The cattle are starving 
and the population are in despair. 

The Soengepan volcano has split in five por- 
tions. Seven hundred and four bodies of vic- 
tims of the disaster have been buried in the 
district of Tanara, and three hundred bodies 
in the coast village of Kramat. The latest re- 
ports give the loss of life as 30,000. 


NOTICES. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will 
be held in Philadelphia, at e Street Meet- 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day Ninth 
month 15th, 1883, at 103 A. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
Street Parlor, on the same day, at 9 A. M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, ) Clerk 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 5 — 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance will be 
held at Friend’s Meeting-house, Burlington, 
on First-day, Ninth mo. 16th, at 2; P.M. We 
will be pleased to have friends from other 
meetings who may feel interest enough in the 
cause, to favor us with their company. - 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 


The Bucks County Branch of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Intoxicating Bever- 
ages, aided by the Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will hold a general meeting on the 
subject in the meeting-house at Langhorne, 
on First-day afternoon, Ninth mo. 9th, at 3 
o’clock. Allare invited. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its Quarterly Meeting, being the one pre- 
vious to the Annual Meeting of the Association 
at Green Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Ninth mo. 14th, at 8 o’clock. 

It is very desirable that full ate be re- 
ceived from all the schools, and that Friends 
evince their interest in so important a work 
by being present. 

Jos. M TRUMAN, JR} oy i 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, — 

A Temperance Mass Meeting will be held in 
Warner’s Grove, near Christiana, on Ninth 
mo. 8th next. All are invited to attend. 

By order of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
Temperance Committee. 





